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H. J. Uldall (1908 — 1957) 


ON ULDALL’S service with the Council was remarkable for many 
reasons, not least the fact that he was a Dane. He joined us in 
1939, after completing his studies in the Universities of Copenhagen, 
London and Columbia, and carrying out field researches. His work 
for us was essentially in spoken English and the teaching of it. 
hat he should have been an accepted Council expert in this is at 
least as striking as that our best grammar should be the work of 
his countryman, Jespersen. 

His service was in Greece, Egypt, Palestine and Argentina, 
interspersed with training courses in the United Kingdom for 
Council staff. In each country he lectured at Universities and 
lraining Colleges and organized, inspected and taught at Institutes 
[he problems to be solved were even more numerous and novel in 
those days than now. Typical of them was a request from his own 
wife, who was lecturing at a University, for notes on the English 
tenses. She was familiar with all the literature on the subject and 
Uldall simply set down a wholly original and satisfying set of notes, 
later published in English Language Teaching, Februz ury and March 
1948. 

his was his radical approach to any subject. He knew all the 
authorities but was never satisfied just to rely on them. He also 
was an authority, and built for himself. In an experimental series 
of classes to teachers designed to devise a set of rules, those present 
would invariably agree on one and then prepare to write down a 
list of exceptions. Uldall wanted rules with no exceptions and was 
never satisfied with less. 

In some ways he did his best work for the Council in Summer 
Courses. Soon after arriving in Argentina he set about organizing 
one at Cruz Chica, in the Cordoba hills. It was aimed at Council 
staff and members of University and Training College English 
Departments, and gave Uldall full scope for his ability to improvise 
and to originate. Though it was severely practical it was also pitched 
on a high intellectual plane. Teachers condemned during the year 
to display the fringes of their learning were given a chance to revise 
the very principles of their system of knowledge. Some of the 
courses were deliberately devised to shake them up and they found 
it an exhilarating experience. 

It was repeated annually for six years and drew participants from 
countries outside of Argentina, from Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, 
Paraguay, Bolivia, from Curitiba University 1,500 miles to the north 
and the ‘Chilean lake district, 1,000 miles to the south. Before the 
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end of the series Uldall had left the Council service. By that time, 
however, virtually every University and other lecturer in English 
in Argentina, and many from elsewhere, had attended the Course 
once or twice and Uldall had left the stamp of his ideas and per- 
sonality on a generation of English teachers. 

When he left the Council he went for a time to Tucuman 
University, principally to get that leisure to write which his Council 
work denied him. He then joined the Linguistic Survey in Scotland 
but soon found that he needed a time of complete freedom to 
concentrate on his writing. This was provided by the Carlsberg and 
the Rask-Orsted Foundations, and he returned to Copenhagen for 
a year. After a period of lecturing in the United States he was 
appointed by London University to take charge of the Phonetics 
Department of University College, Ibadan, where he became 
enthusiastic both about the wealth of new linguistic material avail- 
able and the problems of organization and adjustment that the new 
University offered. It was there that he died, on Ist November 1957, 
soon after a minor operation from which he seemed to be recovering 
well. 

His last work for the British Council was in July 1956 when he 
lectured at Jaca in the Pyrences, at a Summer School organized by 
the Spanish Ministry of Education for its senior teachers of English. 
Chere he made the same impression as ever, one of easy friendliness 
coupled with great intellectual authority. He was always undemand- 


ing with beginners, tolerant of incapacity, and for the best of 


reasons—“‘patient with the foolish, being wise himself’. 

When anthropologists claimed, as they do, that their science 
includes all others, he would insist that anthropology itself was a 
department of phonetics. Neither statement is correct, perhaps 
neither is meant to be correct, and each can only mean that the 
speaker has integrated his universe round one of these sciences. 
Uldall’s integration was of a rare completeness, as was shown by 
the natural ease with which all new facts fitted into his universe. 
His great work, to be published in collaboration with Professor 
Hjemslev, is the ‘Outline of Glossematics’. The ‘General Theory’, 
Vol. X, Part | of the ‘Travaux du Cercle linguistique de Copen- 
hague’, appeared this summer and satisfies the best hopes of his 
friends. Its learning is, of course, impressive, but its main qualities 
are not that but the subtle and persuasive mind which it reveals and 
the exact, elegant and easy style in which it is written. 

England was his second home and Englishmen when they met 
him, knowing he was a Dane, would listen for foreign traces in his 
speech. Later they abandoned that fruitless search and forgot that 
he was not English. It was with a little shock that one would 
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remember from time to time that he was a Dane and that he was 
always a sort of attaché to the British Council. Yet he was funda- 
mentally very Danish, down to his love of cooking and the generous 
hospitality which all his friends remember. He was indeed a typical 
Dane, but only in the sense in which we say that Dr Johnson was a 
‘typical’ Englishman, that is to say, one whom we would all wish 
to resemble. 


A. J. M. 


American and British Usage 
MICHAEL WEST 


ONE OF the greatest difficulties of the language learner is to avoid 
acquiring a hybrid form of the language—a Parisian French accent 
combined with uses of the subjunctive which are peculiar to the 
Midi, Scottish idiom interpolated into a distinctly Southern English 
form. This is espec‘ally liable to happen in the case of Americanisms 
in British English (and no doubt conversely). Perhaps one should 
add without offence that whereas a few items of dialect in a Standard 
British English setting are merely interesting, an excess of Ameri- 
canisms has an undesirable social implication; it tends rather to 
suggest Teddy-boy speech, especially as the learner is not able to 
distinguish the sub-standard Americanism from that current among 
cultured Americans—nor, indeed, can his British hearer. 

Dr Randolph Quirk in the New York Times Magazine, 2 December 
1956, and World Digest, April 1957, has shown that many of the 
usages which the south-eastern Englishman would consider purely 
American are current in other parts of Britain. Thus, ‘Do you 
have (children)?”=Have you any . . .? is common in Northern 
England and in Ireland. So also many usages which seem peculiarly 
British are current in certain parts of U.S.; thus tap-water comes 
out of the American’s faucet and the Post Office handles his mail. 

It is therefore necessary, in making any list of Americanisms for 
the guidance of learners of British English, to define the English 
Which they are learning. Let us suppose it to be the educated speech 
current in south-eastern England, since this is the form ordinarily 
embodied in the textbooks. The list below cannot be regarded as 
exhaustive; it is in the main derived from a list contained in a 
Deskbook for British users. 
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We use N to show that a usage is Not adopted: A stands for 
Adopted and M for Marginal. Other judges might differ con- 
siderably from the annotations here; thus the purist or older person 
might well consider Baggage—luggage as M rather than A, whereas 
another, perhaps younger and more liberal-minded, would approve 
“All afternoon’ as A. 

Usages which are sub-standard or colloquial American are 
asterisked. 


{ct. “You are acting like a baby!’ Act behave, though 
common, would be out of place in a formal British 
context. ‘ ; ; : ‘ , ; 1.7?M 
4/l. ‘| worked all afternoon’=all the afternoon. So 
also All morning, All evening. This is becoming 
accepted but would be disapproved of by the purist M 
1/1 that much~so much. Frequent in American usage 


but rare in formal British speech ; M 
iny*—at all. ‘Did not hurt him any’ N. 
{side from=apart from. N 


As of=as from. These are commercial idioms. ‘On 
and after’ or ‘From and including’ are clearer and 
less liable to misinterpretation outside commercial 
circles : , , , . N, 


Baggage=luggage . . : : 14.?M 
Baby-carriage=perambulator. This tends to become 

accepted in view of the fact that the modern con- 

veyance differs widely from the old fashioned large- 

wheeled pram : ; ; M.2 A 
Bar -public house. The American word may refer to 

the house as a whole, whereas the British word 

refers to one room in a house or hotel . : N. 
Biscuit=-scone . : ; : , : } ; N 
Bullet*—cartridge. Cartridge--the container and the 

missile; Bullet=the missile only. This is a very 

common misusage which, it is to be hoped, will 

not become accepted . ; 
Calculate=—think, believe . : : : N. 
Candy—sweets. In British English Candy refers to 

crystallized sugar, Sugar-candy, Candied peel ; N. 
Check — bill, e.g. in a restaurant : : M.? A 
Check --deposit luggage. , N. 


Check in, Check out . ; N.2?M 
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heck up, Check up on: not approved by the purist, 

but widely used and accepted 

Cookies=sweet biscuits , ; 

Coverage. Give coverage to--cover by sales-organization 

Crazy=insane. Crazy in British usage implies rather 
extreme unwisdom than a psychopathic condition. 
The British distinction is useful 

Cunning *= amusing, attractive 

Cute attractive , : : A ; 

Dessert=the sweet course, whereas the British word 
means fruit, nuts, &c., at the end of dinner 

Doubt that. “Doubt that’ is, according to Fowler, 
incorrect in affirmative sentences (‘Can you doubt 
that. ..? ‘I do not doubt that... but ‘1 doubt if 
whether . . .). ‘Doubt that’ is widely used in 
American writings; less so in British (where it is 
to be deplored) . : ; : 3 

Do you have~ Have you? Have you got? e.g. ‘Do you 
have a cigarette? : : : ; : 

Due to-Owing to, e.g. “Due to the rain the game was 
postponed’. Definitely incorrect according to the 
purists, yet very Common 

Elevator — (passenger) lift : 

Faithfully yours= Y ours faithfully (see Sincerely below) 

Fall=autumn 

Faucet=tap : ‘ , ; 

Game match. ‘Football zame’ on the analogy of the 
American “Ball game’ has been heard on the Radio, 
but is exceptional 

Go places* = travel 

Go see him. (Omission of ‘and’) ° ; 

Gotten is used only in the phrase ‘Ill-gotten gains’ in 
British English ; ; 

Grand! ‘How is he?’ ‘Grand !’- very well 

Guess=think: ‘I guess it’s all right’ 

Half after six=half past 

Have him do it=get him to do it 

Home, ‘Is he home?’=-at home. So also “Stay home’ 

Homely= plain, rather ugly A F : . 

In a long time=For —1: ‘The best book I 
have read in (= for) a long time’ 

Locate=find: ‘I cannot locate it’=find it 

Location-place, accepted in the technical cinemato- 
graphic sense, but elsewhere 
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Mad-angry: not accepted in British southern English 

Mail post, letters : 

Most* almost: ‘Most all of hien agree : : 

Motivation= motive. ‘His motivation in doing this’. 
This, though common, would be considered as 
incorrect on both sides of the Atlantic; but it is 
possibly more prevalent in U.S.—Motivation 
should, of course, mean causing a person to have a 
motive, e.g. ‘Motivation of increased output per man’ 

Named for his father— Named after . ; 

Normalcy=normality is listed by Shorter Oaford as 
‘orig. U.S.’; it is not included in Concise Oxford 
and is not approved in British usage 

Odour=smell. Originally Odour in British E nglish was 
mainly confined to figurative uses, e.g. ‘An odour 
of sanctity’, but it is so useful as a non-committal 
word for an olfactory sensation without implying 
pleasantness or otherwise that it has become 
oe especially in scientific contexts 

Off of *. ‘Take it off of the table’ 

Operative worker in a factory ; ‘ ‘ 

Ouch !*—exclamation of pain. Said to be sub-standard 
in U.S. and definitely not British 

Out*. ‘Threw it out the window’ ; : 

Plenty*. ‘Was he ang'y ? ‘Yes, plenty !—but ‘Cowards 
are plenty’ is ‘A’, though rather literary 

Quarter of six—quarter to 

Reckon* =think. ‘I reckon it will be Sine’ 

Right away at once. Right now—now ; 

Sick —ill, e.g. ‘He is sick’ where in British E nglish ‘sick’ 
is used only attributively (‘Sick persons’) except in 
certain idioms, e.g. “Go sick’ 

Sidewalk — pavement ; ‘ 

Sincerely yours — Y ours sincerely. This is commoner in 
U.S. than in Britain; but is used in Britain where 
something less formal than ‘Y ours sincerely’ is needed 

Slant point of view. An occasional journalistic use in 
sub-standard British English ‘ 

Some place*--somewhere. ‘Some place else’=some- 
where else 

Suspenders — braces : ‘ ‘ : : 

Talk with him=talk to hima. There are, however, con- 
texts in which ‘Talk with him’, meaning Have a 
chat with him, would be accepted 
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ar down buildings, decorations, &c. This is a journal- 
istic usage, probably of U.S. origin, which is tending 
to come in as a substitute for ‘Pull down’, ‘Take 


down’. Careful British writers would not use it. M.? N 
[hat—so. ‘Is it that serious?’=so serious as all that. a. F 
Too (emphatic). ‘Did she say that?’—‘She did, too! . M.?N 
Truck=lorry . , ; , : : M. 
Vest=waistcoat. This usage is confined to the trade in 

British English . : : N. 
Ways=way: ‘A long ways from here’ : ; i a 
Wrench=spanner_. A. 

* * * « 


Of course a longer list might be made, especially if one were 
to dwell upon sub-standard and colloquial Americanisms which, 
though occasionally heard and seen in Britain, are obviously not 
accepted in cultured speech and writing. A few of the commoner 
instances of these have been included above, e.g. Go places, Off of, 
Out the window. The interesting and more disputable usages are 
the Marginals. Judgment on these depends in no small measure 
yn the age and dignity of the user. 

he best advice to the foreign learner is, as with dubious grammar: 
‘When in doubt, say it in some other way.’ 


* * * * 


| am very grateful to Dr Quirk for criticisms and suggestions; 
this does not imply that he concurs in all my remarks. 








How Much English does a 
Foreign Audience Understand ? 


R.A. CLOSE 


THE FOLLOWING is an account of tests given to groups of people for 
whom English is a foreign language with the object of finding out 
how much of a short talk in English they had understood. 

The tests were rudimentary. A lecturer spoke for about ten or 
fifteen minutes. The audience were either told beforehand they 
would be tested, or not. They were sometimes allowed, sometimes 
not, to take notes. Immediately after the talk, they were asked 
questions designed to make them reproduce if they could the chief 
facts and ideas the speaker had been trying to communicate. The 
tests were intended to assess comprehension, not memory or ability 
to concentrate. 

Two arguments are at once conceded. First, if a test of that kind 
were applied to a native English-speaking audience, say of university 
students accustomed to listening to lectures, the amount of non- 
understanding and of misunderstanding revealed would be very 
considerable. A comparison in attainments between a foreign and 
a native English-speaking audience would be interesting but would 
not invalidate the conclusions drawn below. Second, a lecture need 
not merely be a means of communication; and it can communicate 
more than facts and ideas. The speaker who was thanked with the 
words: ‘I am sorry I could not understand your lecture, but it 
sounded very interesting’ had not necessarily wasted his time even with 
that member of the audience. And if a lecture leads to nothing but an 
impulse in one of the hearers to take a certain book off a library 
shelf and read it, something worth while may have been achieved. 

The present article, however, is concerned only with the question 
of how much straightforward information was transmitted with 
immediate and noticeable success in specific cases. 

In 1953 I had to conduct an examination in English for about 100 
Japanese applicants for British Council Scholarships. They were all 
selected and highly qualified university graduates in a variety of 
subjects. All professed to understand some English and were 
confident that, within a few months of the test I was now giving 
them, they could follow lectures and tuition in their respective 
fields of study at a university in Britain. So I gave them a simple 
talk on British universities, along these lines: ‘In Britain, there are 
19! universities. In Japan you have more than 400 places to which 

‘That was the figure at the time: it is now 21. 
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you give the name “‘university”. But our system is different from 
yours.’ (The difference was briefly explained.) ‘Thus the number 
of places in Britain which we call universities is only 19.’ 

‘Oxford and Cambridge are the oldest and best known of the 
British universities, but they are not the only ones. The Universities 
of London, Edinburgh, &c., &c., are also very important. All the 
sritish universities are independent. They themselves decide what 
subjects to teach, what teachers to employ, what students to admit. 
These things are not controlled by the Government’, and so on. 

Before delivering this talk, I had given a dictation, for its own 
sake and to accustom the candidates to my voice. I explained the 
purpose of the talk and of the test to follow it, and advised every- 
body to take notes of important facts, numbers, names and state- 
ments. Questions proceeded in the following way: 

‘First Question. Write the number of universities in Britain.’ 
Pause. 
‘I will say that again. Question No. One: How many universi- 
ties are there in Britain? Write only the number.’ 
A minute or two was allowed for consultation of notes and for 
writing the answer. 

he third question asked which British universities were controlled 
by the Governmert. 

Answers to the first question included several blanks, and a wide 
range of numbers from 7 to 7,000. About half the candidates had 
put 19; some 90. The last is easily understandable. The recurrence 
of 7 was a mystery. I could only conclude that early in the talk | 
had let slip a clearly audible word like ‘several’ or ‘separate’. If 
| had done so, a tape recording would have shown it. But why 
seven thousand? Only one candidate gave this answer, it is true. 
lo judge from his performance in the remainder of the examination, 
he was ingenious. Perhaps he had meant seven hundred: if Japan 
had four hundred universities, why should not one of the great 
Western powers be attributed with nearly twice as many? Or he 
may have been thinking of university students, perhaps also making 
the confusion, often found among Japanese students of English, 
between the English ‘thousand’ and the Japanese ‘man’ (ten thousand) 
which is acommon unit of reckoning with large numbers: seven ‘man’ 
of university students in Britain would not have been far wrong. 

Answers to the third question included: all, none, Oxford and 
Cambridge, not Oxford and Cambridge but all the others. It is 
easy to see from the script of the talk how Oxford and Cambridge 
intruded at this point. 

Out of 10 marks, the highest scored was 8; the lowest 0; and the 
average, 3. 
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This test and the results of it were described in an article published 
in a Japanese journal’ and taken very much to heart by future 
aspirants for British Council Scholarships, who trained for the 
following year’s examination by listening assiduously to talks in 
English—live, broadcast, and, especially, on recordings. I assumed 
that this training was chiefly responsible for the marked improve- 
ment in the results of a similar comprehension test held in 1954. 
The improvement was maintained in 1955. By then, although the 
Standard of the examination was raised so as to bring conditions 
more into line with those with which the successful candidates 
would have to contend in a lecture-room in Britain, the average 
score had risen to 11 out of 20. 

Few of the members of the Japanese groups were specialists in 
English, let alone teachers of it. Those who were English specialists 
usually gained high marks, but did not do so invariably. The title 
‘English Professor’ does not always carry with it the capacity to 
understand the spoken language accurately. This was demonstrated 
when comprehension tests were applied at a Summer School in 
1957 to a group of experienced teachers of English in Austria—a 
country where the native language is closely akin to English and 
where the standard of English studies is very high. 

My first comprehension test for the Austrian group was given 
without warning. I began a lecture on ‘Oral Comprehension’ with 
a reference to Professor Gilbert Murray, whose death had recently 
taken place. I first explained that Gilbert Murray had been a great 
classicist, deeply interested in the League of Nations; then recited 
as naturally as I could the opening passage of a broadcast he had 
given in 1950. In that passage, Gilbert Murray was looking back 
on the last fifty years and finding it a terrifying experience. We 
had meant well, he said. We were not an inhuman generation: in 
the West at least we had continued a tradition of making our laws 
more considerate. We were not decadent: on the contrary, we had 
made progress in science, in one field after another. Examples 
were given to show how much we had pregressed. Yet in spite of 
that, something had gone wrong. 

It would no doubt have been tactless of the speaker at that 
juncture to enquire, ‘Have you understood what I have been saying?” 
He would have deserved the pained reply, “Of course.’ As it was, 
my imposition of questions requiring written answers came as 
something of a shock, although long before the three weeks of the 
Summer School were over the exercise had been generally recognized 
as being both useful and interesting. 

In the first Austrian test, four people scored 10 out of 10; two 

“The Rising Generation’, May, 1953 
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scored only 1; the average was 7}. Twenty of the group of thirty-six 
failed to produce a satisfactory sentence summarizing the argument 
of the talk up to the point where I had stopped. One present 
maintained Gilbert Murray was a scientist. Two gave answers that 
were more influenced by their own reading than by what I had said. 
\nother’s answers were highly coloured by private experiences of 
the terrifying past. Two members of the audience had identified 
individual words and phrases but had put them together to make 
statements which I had not uttered: one summed up the talk in 
he words ‘G.M. believed the League of Nations had failed’; the 
other concluded that Gilbert Murray had thought ‘the West’ was 
‘wrong’. é 

A second test was given a week later; a third, a week after that. 
Performances in the second and third tests were better than in the 
first, but not much: the increase in the total marks for the whole 
group was 6 per cent. In so far as improvement occurred, | put 
this down to the facts that the audience now knew the game and 
that their ears were better attuned to English through hearing it 
all day long. In so far as the improvement was only slight, I 
imagined this was because the first test had proved a fair measure 
of their real capacity (in spite of their claim that they would have 
done much better if they had been used to the ‘method’) and because 
marked progress could only come from practice over a considerable 
period of time. 

Two primary conclusions might be drawn from these tests. 

First, it was clear in the cases mentioned above that a great deal 
of non-understanding and misunderstanding had resulted from 
lecturing in English to foreign audiences, when it would have been 
easy to believe that they had understood, on the whole, what had 
been said to them. 

Second, practice in listening to spoken English and tests of oral 
comprehension both seemed to be necessary to enable the foreign 
student to follow explanations, lectures and speeches in the English 
language. The kind of training needed, however, appeared to take 
time. 

In addition, the following observations on the efficacy of lectures 
to a foreign audience might be formed from the experiences sur- 
rounding the tests: 

Understanding can be facilitated by ‘visual aids’, including devices 
known to teachers for generations, such as writing on a blackboard. 
Write the number 19 on the board for all to see; display a chart 
showing how the particular universities you are talking about are 
organized and how they stand in relationship with the Government; 
illustrate the process you are trying to describe with a film; distribute 
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summaries of your lecture clearly setting out the statements you wish 
to emphasize; and there will be a greater chance of effective com- 
munication than if you relied on your voice alone. 

The speaker’s voice, in any case, needs to be particularly audible, 
and his pronunciation must be clear and precise. When one is 
listening to a foreign language, clarity in the speaker’s diction can 
make all the difference between understanding most of what is said 
and catching nothing at all—far more so than when one is listening 
to one’s mother tongue. To be understood, the speaker in a language 
foreign to his audience may have to use more volume, without being 
over loud, and to allow the minimum of ‘interference’ from other 
sources. Above all, he must frequently pause, to allow one wave of 
transmission to be properly received before he begins the next. 

Nevertheless, even if his aim is solely to communicate information, 
a lecturer must be more than an emitter of clear signals. He can 
broadcast ‘P’ as loud and clear as he likes, but if his audience 
happens to have no conception of ‘P’ but to understand ‘B’ which 
sounds like it, it will be ‘B’ that they receive. Furthermore, 
audiences consist of human beings who are sensitive and tempera- 
mental. They may obstinately refuse to ‘receive’ the speaker 
efficiently until he arouses their interest and confidence, elements 
that are essential to understanding in the deeper sense. 

Humour is a time-honoured way of winning confidence, and for 
any speaker laughter is a gratifying sign of an understanding 
audience. But laughter does not signify understanding in everybody 
Some people listening to a foreign language laugh because they feel 
they would be conspicuous for failing to understand if they did nor 
laugh. Others laugh with a nervous relief of tension when, after 
straining to catch some gleam of meaning in the speaker’s words, 
they suddenly recognize a word or phrase that is familiar. 

Time is a most important factor. Both in Japan and in Austria 
there were indications of a weakening of attention after only five 
minutes. No souls are saved after twenty minutes, said the preacher. 
Certainly, in many of the lectures I have recently observed, twenty 
minutes’ continuous discourse seemed almost as much as a foreign 
audience could properly grasp: after that, they began to develop 
nervous coughs, seemed to need some interlude to revive their 
attention, to want something to look at for a while, to require a 
pause for question and answer, or a change of voice. If no such 
break or variation occurs, then either the foreign listener has to 
be very proficient and to concentrate hard, or his mind wanders 
and registers little more of the lecture than occasional snatches of it. 

A multiplicity of factors help or hinder understanding on these 
occasions. Visual aids, clarity of diction, interest, sympathy, 
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humour, time, are only some of them. Yet with all of them in his 
favour a speaker can still leave the lecture-room with his task half 
finished. One of the conclusions of the experiments carried out in 
Austria last summer was that a passage used in a comprehension 
test could not be regarded as completely understood until it had 
served as the subject for a thorough discussion. I do not mean a 
brief, formal discussion, immediately the speaker has sat down, in 
which usually only the most distinguished or the least self-conscious 
members of the audience participate. I mean discussions of a 
tutorial kind lasting at least an hour. Such discussions not only 
provide an opportunity for going into the subject in greater detail: 
they often prove to be essential to a full understanding of the talk 
on which they are based. 


Crooked, Crookedly, Crookedness 


GEORGE S. WALDO 


ONE THORN in the side of anyone studying English as a second 
language is learning to pronounce the adjectives spelt -ed. Although 
in most of them the -ed is pronounced [t] or [d] or [id] strictly 
according to which sound precedes it, there are nevertheless a few 
in which the ending is pronounced [Id] after sounds that would 
lead one to expect [t] or [d]. 

The -ed of verbs follows the same ‘rules’ as the majority of the 
adjectives. That is, there are no exceptions among the verbs. 
These rules are to pronounce -ed:! 

(1) As a separate syllable, [1d] or [ad], after [d] or [t]. [1d] is 
the only pronunciation Professor Jones gives for Received 
Pronunciation in Great Britain; [ad] is also used in America, 
apparently more often as the years go by.? Examples are 
[‘edid] added and [‘weitid] waited. 

‘See, among others, Clifford H. Prator, Jr, Manual of American English 

Pronunciation for adult foreign students (Berkeley & Los Angeles, 1951), p. 73. 

*Daniel Jones, An Outline of English Phonetics, 8th ed. (€ ambridge, 1956), 
pp. 142, 145, §§514, 525 and notes. 

See Prator’s Manual . . . (note 1 above); John S. Kenyon, American 
Pronunciation, 9th ed. (Ann Arbor, 1946), pp. 196-7, 200-201, §§316, 321; and 
(Merriam-) Webster’s New Collegiate Dictionary (Springfield, Mass., 1951), 
Pp. xi, xli, §§30, 53 
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(2) [t] after all voiceless consonants except [t], as in [stept] 
stepped; [lakt] lacked; [kist] kissed; [staft] stuffed; [poft] 
pushed; and [bi'trou@t] betrothed. 

(3) [d] after all voiced sounds except [d]—including all vowels 
as in [rabd] rubbed; [begd] begged; [ruld] ruled; [koumd] 
combed; [a'meizd] amazed; [weivd] waved; [bend] banged; 
and [traid] tried. 

With but nineteen exceptions, the adjectives also follow the 
same rules!: [a'pinja,neitid] opinionated; ['serid] serried; [dekt] 
decked; and dozens of others. The exceptions, being so few, are 
under strong analogical pressure from both the ‘regular’ adjectives 
and all the verbs. The exceptions are confusing because there is 
no way of recognizing them by either their form or meaning; they 
simply have to be memorized. 

Prator states the rules paraphrased above and goes on to say 

There is only one type of exception to these rules, a group 
of adjectives which end in -ed, and therefore look like verbs: 
ragged, wretched, &c. Contrary to the principles outlined 
above, the ending of these is pronounced as a separate syllable, 
[1d]: [raegid] [rétfrd]. 

He then lists nine of these exceptions. 

It is the purpose of this paper to make the description more 
exact in two respects. First, when there are only 19 exceptions in 
all, it seems a pity to list only nine of them. It is not possible to 
justify such abridgement on the grounds of listing only the most 
frequent ones, for the list includes aged, blessed, dogged, naked 
ragged, rugged, two-legged, wicked, and wretched while omitting, 
say, crooked and jagged. Second, characterizing these exceptions as 
a ‘type’ is decidedly misleading, for their similarity to each other 
includes being adjectives pronounced with [1d] and ends there 
There are undoubtedly reasons why they have remained exceptions, 
and our second task is to explore the possible reasons we can think 
of—in this case, there are four of them—but the fact remains that 
they are not a type about which one can say ‘All such adjectives with 
a [k] before -ed are pegs -[k1d]’, for cracked and booked, 
say, are pronounced [kt], or ‘Adjectives with pejorative connota- 
tions remained ned -[1d]’, which would apply to, say, 
wretched, cursed, and wicked but not trammelled, perjured, and 
depressed. 

‘Thus necessitating correction of Jones’ (op. cit. p. 525 note) ‘Note that the 
termination -ed in adjectives is almost always pronounced -id. Hence a differ- 
ence in pronunciation is made between aged (participle) [eid3d] and aged 
(adjective) ['eidZid]. . . . Similarly the adverbs formed from participles take the 
pronunciation [-idli], whatever the form of the simple participle may be 
compare unfeigned [an'feind], unfcignedly [an'feinidli] 
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Phese adjectives have been checked for pronunciation in: 
Daniel Jones, An English Pronouncing Dictionary. 
John S. Kenyon and Thomas Knott, 4 Pronouncing Dictionary 
of American English. 
The Concise Oxford Dictionary. 
The Thorndike-Barnhart Comprehensive Desk Dictionary. 
(Merriam-) Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary. 
(This is not a list I care to justify beyond pointing out that it includes 
t least one English and one American first-rate dictionary. The 
others appear largely because they were what were available when 
[ first got interested in the matter, abroad. If exhaustiveness of 
first-rate pronunciation authorities were pretended, the American 
College Dictionary would certainly not be omitted.) 
rhese dictionaries disagree little on the matter, in fact only as 
indicated below in the completed list of Prator’s exceptional adjectives: 
accursed The American dictionaries also give -[st]. 
aged Merriam-Webster’s adds [‘eidzd] tor “having attained 
a (specified) age; as, a man aged forty years’ and for 
compounds like middle-aged. 
heloved Jones says ‘(used predicatively) [br'lavd ba'l-], (used 
attributively or as a noun) [br'lavd ba'l-, -vid].’ 
*¥he others report beloved as more frequent than belov'd. 
hlessed Jones and Kenyon-Knott say so; the others only say 
that it is more frequent. 
crabbed 


cragged Missing from Jones. 

crooked 

cursed The American dictionaries also list [k3~st]. 

cussed 

dogged 

jagged Missing from the Concise Oxford. 

learned Only in the sense of ‘erudite’; not of ‘acquired’. 
-legged The American dictionaries indicate ‘usually’, and 


Merriam-Webster’s specifically, ‘[legd]; in comb- 
[inations], [‘leged; ‘legtd], or, esp. Brit. [legd].’ 
The Concise Oxford lists no pronunciation, but 
Jones’s [legd] confirms Merriam-Webster’s. 


naked 

peaked The British authorities give [pikt]; the American 
‘usually [‘pikid]’ for ‘emaciated, wan.’ 

ragged Missing from Jones. 

rugged 

wicked 


wretched 
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The grounds for inclusion are obviously absence of the ‘con- 
tracted’ form on at least one side of the Atlantic. 

These 19 do not constitute a class that can be recognized by their 
form—they are simply a miscellaneous residue that must be 
memorized. But they have some partial similarities that simplify 
the memorization. 

The adoption of the pronunciation [t] or [d] and the accom- 
panying disuse of [1d] in verbs like wished and claimed is an 
‘analogical’ change rather than a ‘sound change’. That is, in a 
sound change, the quality is gradually and imperceptibly altered in 
the course of, say, three or four generations; the old quality is lost 
just as inevitably as the new quality is acquired. Analogical change, 
however, means that a new pronunciation is adopted without the 
old one’s being altered; the two are used by neighbours indefinitely 
or until one of them is abandoned for some reason. 

For example, we know that in London English the -ed of verbs 
was not simply and imperceptibly ‘contracted’ from -[1d] to [t] 
or [d]. Shakespeare’s poetry makes it clear that he could pronounce 
the -ed of both verbs and adjectives as either -éd, that is a separate 
syllable, or a non-syliabie [t] or [d] on the end of the rest of the 
word. The spellings *-ed’ and *-'d’ suggest that the poet could 
choose to add the extra syllable or not, to fit his metre, and metrical 
evidence proves so.! 

Retaining syllabic -ed we find in Macbeth, WI, i:* 
33 Is this a dagger which I see before me, . . . 
36... Art thou not, fatal vision, sensible 
37 To feeling as to sight? or art thou but 
38 A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 

39 Proceeding from the heat-oppressed brain? 


From The Merchant of Venice, IV, i, 187-9, we have Portia’s 
It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes. 
Tis mightiest in the mightiest. It becomes 
The throned monarch better than his crown. 


From Antony and Cleopatra, IV, xii, 37-9: 
. and let 
Patient Octavia plough thy visage up 
With her prepared nails. *Tis well th’art gone. 


On the other hand, in Othello, Il, i, 304-8, try reading syllabic 
endings in Iago’s: 

‘Cf. Helge K6keritz, Shakespeare’s Pronunciation (New Haven, 1953) 
Pp- 262-64. 


“Line references to Shakespeare are to the Kittredge edition (1936) 
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For that I do suspect the lusty Moor 

Hath leap’d into my seat; the thought whereof 
Doth, like a poisonous mineral, gnaw my inwards; 
And nothing can or shall content my soul 

Till I am even’d with him, wife for wife; 


Or more ludicrous, Macbeth’s famous: 
We have scotch’d the snake, not kill’d it (IIT, ii, 13 


Even more noteworthy are the Shakespearean rhymes of the 
ending -ed with a stressed word, as in the following two examples 
from Romeo and Juliet: 

Go ask his name. —If he be married, 
My grave is like to be my wedding bed. (I, v, 136-7). 
Take up those cords. Poor ropes, you are beguil’d, 
Both you and I, for Romeo is exil’d. 
He made you for a highway to my bed; 
But I, a maid, die maiden-widowed. (III, i 
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A current example is the assimilation of [zj] or [zi] in such 
words as brazier and glazier, where the older ['breizia(r)] and 
[‘gleizia(r)] are current alongside the newer, assimilated forms 
[‘breiza(r)] and [‘gleiza(r)]. The [3] has resulted from [zj], it is 
true, but ‘[zj] -> [3] 1s only half the story, since [zj] also remains 
intact in certain circumstances, namely the comparative adjectives 
like /azier and crazier. That the pronunciations with [3] are spread- 
ing by analogy rather than as a blind assimilation of all [zj] to [3] 
in the right circumstances is the fundamental difference that is 
also to be noted in connection with -ed, where of course many 
words are to be heard with either pronunciation like beaked, 
winged, snagged, and cragged. 

Such analogical changes, spreading word by word via the influence 
of adjacent speech forms on each other, constitute one aspect of 
bilingualism (specifically bidialectalism), but no thorough exlpora- 
tion! of the spread of such a change has appeared, and its nature, 
its processes, remain quite obscure. 

In the case of the -ed adjectives, four factors may have affected 
the change. First, the force of analogy is to be considered. All the 
verb forms have submitted to the pattern described on page 54. 
These have undoubtedly put pressure on the adjectives to submit 


Definition of ‘adjacent’ will be one result of a thorough exploration. A priori 
one would suspect influence if two forms are adjacent regionally or socially or 
as occupational technical terms or perhaps ‘structurally’ within the grammar 
of the same person, like glazier and lazier 
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likewise. Nor is it arbitrary to assume that a verb-to-adjective 
analogy is at work. There is, in fact, no dividing line between the 
two groups. The only test whether /ighted, for instance, is an 
adjective or the past participle of a verb is its ‘function’ in the 
sentence, which is revealed by word order and ‘function’ words 
A lighted — we recognize as containing an adjective because 
lighted is in adjective-position after an article and before a noun 
In He has lighted | the candle, a past participle is identified not by 
the preceding has, as we shall soon see, but by the order --~— a 

the + noun, Which only two adjectives will fit, both and all. The 
ambiguity of He has lighted candles will be seen through the para- 
phrases (with an adjective) He has some lighted candles and (with 
verb) He has lighted some candles. 

The lack of any analogous verb-form with a ‘contracted’ pro- 
nunciation doubtless contributes to preserving the © syllabic 
pronunciation of -ed in accursed, beloved, cragged, jagged, naked, 
ragged, rugged, and wicked. 

Second, when both pronunciations are current, a factor that will 
help preserve the syllabic pronunciation is the avoidance of an 
inherently difficult consonant cluster. For there can be no doubt 
that even for the virtuoso long skilled in producing his own language 
there is more difficulty in pronouncing three successive consonants 
than two successive consonants and, in turn, a single consonant, 
particul: irly within the syllable. About two-thirds of our list would 
result in two stops if ‘contracted’ to [t d]: 


crabbed -legged rugged 
cragged naked wicked 
crooked peaked 
dogged ragged 
jagged i. 
plus /earned (for [n] is a stop, though not a plosive) and aged and 


wretched, which might have two stops respectively, [jd €t], 
stop-fricative-stop, [d3d tft], depending on one’s analysis. In 
either case, the combination is inherently more difficult than with 
an intervening vowel. The fricative-plus-stop in all the others 
(beloved, cursed, accursed, blessed, and cussed) is also inherently 
difficult, even if less so, judging by the number of people who 
omit the [t] of final -[st} in Modern English. In no case are we 
dealing with a survival of syllabic -ed after [Ir jw] or any vowel 
The role played by these consonant combinations will be even 
clearer after a look at the survivors in -ed/y. In no case does a 
syllabic -éd survive in the -ed adjective but not its -ed/y adverb 
derivative. On the other hand, about sixty -ed/y derivatives retain 
a syllabic pronunciation for -ed- while their corresponding -ed 
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adjectives do not. Again, the prominence of stops and tricatives 
before the ending is marked. Grouping these according to what 
precedes the -ed/y, we find: 





Stops—largely Nasals 
unadornedly 
unarmedly 
ashamedly 
confinedly 
confirmedly 
conjoinedly 
contemnedly 
constrainedly 
undetinedly 
deformedly 
designedly 
undiscernedly 
undisturbed 
unexplainedly 
feignedly 
markedly 
unprovoke @ly 
resignealy 
restrainedly 
unwarnedly 


Fricatives 
abashedly 
abridgedly 
advisedly 
allegedly 
unauthorizedly 
amazedly 
unclothedly 
composedly 
confessedly 
cony incedly 
convulsedly 
debauchedly 
deservedly 
disguisedly 
enforcedly 
fixedly 
foreedly 
unmovedly 
perplexedly 
pronouncedly 
protessedly 
relievedly 
reservedly 
supposedly 
vexedly 


Glides and 
Vowels 
assuredly 
avowedly 
concealedly 
uncontrolledly 
declaredly 
undetiledly 
desiredly 
impliedly 
preparedly 
unruledly 
detailedly 


\ few others retain a syllabic -éd- in -edness but not in the -ed 


idjective itself or the 
Stop 
hookedness 
crampedness 


Third, there seems 
the 19 adjectives are 


-edly adverb: 
Stop-plus-Fricative 
detachedness 
unchangedness 

mixedness 


Fricative 
uncircumeisedness 
curvedness 
debasedness 


despisedness 


to be a factor in the circumstances in which 
used. It is well known that certain features 
of the language become identified in people’s minds with formal 
English and because they are identified with formal style are 
correspondingly felt to be out of place elsewhere. Their use is thus 
largely confined to prayers, sermons, legal pleadings, addresses to 
the sovereign, and other such clearly formal occasions. The 
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following are examples that are now virtually restricted to use ir 
religious contexts: 
(1) Thou-thee-thy-thine and their verb-forms. 
(2) An adjective before the name of the person addressed 
Eternal God, Most gracious Lord, and Our Heavenly Father 

(3) Retention not merely of grammatical forms as in (1) but also 
retention of certain content-words that have been well-nigh 
lost elsewhere: beseech, compassion, loving-kindness, and 
righteousness. 

It is surprising how many of the 19 adjectives refer specifically 
to States of Grace and that several others also refer to states of 
mind, even if the Grace is less marked: accursed, beloved, blessed, 
crooked, cursed, cussed, dogg d, learned, wicked, and wretched. 

Formal usage, which for convenience (only) I shall divide into 
Legal (including Diplomatic) and Theological, also accounts for a 
great many survivors in -ed/y and -edness: 


Legal, including Diplomatic Theological, and other states of mind 
advisedly assuredly 
abridgedly avowedly 
allegedly abashedly 
unauthorizedly ashamedly 
confirmedly composedly 
conjoinedly confessedly 
constrainedly confusedly 
undefinedly contemnedly 
declaredly convincedly 
designedly undefiledly 
detailedly desiredly 
unexplainedly deservedly 
enforcedly disguisedly 
forcedly feignedly 
impliedly fixedly 
unprovokedly forcedly 
preparedness unmovedly 
reservedly perplexedly 
supposedly professedly 
unruledly relievedly 
unwarnedly resignedly 


reservedly 
vexedly 





Fourth, since these derivatives both are rarer than the adjectives 
from which they are derived and have preserved the syllabic -ed 
better, it is also tempting to conjecture that the relative rareness 
has helped preserve them from the analogical pressure, but there 
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seems no way of testing such a hypothesis, especially in view of a 
masking’ alternative one: If consonant clusters are a deterrent to 
loss of the intermediate vowel, then the clusters including -/y and 
-jiess, are even more difficult by just one consonant. Since this 
hypothesis tallies well not only with the 19 adjectives but also with 
the derivatives in -ed/y and -edness, there is no need to suppose 
that rarity need have been a factor. 

The other three, however, are all at least partially verifiable. 
What is not yet verifiable is the ‘strength’ of each one when they act 
in concert, for it seems probable that the resistance of these 19 
adjectives is due largely to a combination of these factors, since 
nore than half are subject to more than one of them, even if the 
effect of the second be confined only to two stops or a stop and an 
iffricate, that is, if we look at only the minimal effect of it. 

But there we must let the matter rest. For the efficacy of these 
factors can be partially established, but their efficacy relative to 
each other (that is, how much of each is required to preserve the 
syllabic pronunciation) is something we have as yet no means of 
\easuring, and unless one invokes an axiom that ‘Every effect has 
only one cause’ it is an interplay of causes that is to be reckoned 
with here 


The English Language 
in British Guiana 


RICHARD ALLSOPP 


THERE IS no ‘native’ language in British Guiana. The language used 
is English. It is necessary to open any discussion on the above 
subject with these two firm and clear statements since so few people 
in England and the English-speaking world seem to be aware of these 
basic facts, (which are also applicable to the whole British Caribbean 
area); and unawareness of them is a matter of surprise and perhaps 
justified annoyance to British Guianese and other West Indians 
travelling or living abroad. But as soon as that information has 
served its initial purpose one has to modify it immediately. First 
let it be noticed that the verb chosen in the above statement is 
‘used’. This is because the spoken form of the language at some 
levels is so strongly modified as to justify its consideration as a 
foreign language, but as the same thing can probably be said about 
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some dialects of English in Britain and America, it would seem 
quite fair to consider Guianese English at these levels as another 
dialect of English; this assumption should be read into the title 
of this article which is intended to deal mainly with the spoken 
form of the English language in British Guiana. 

Some brief geography would seem first useful. British Guiana 
is that single British territory in South America which seems to 
anchor the chain of West Indian islands that stray out North and 
West into the Atlantic. South America has absolutely no linguistic 
influence on it, and it is completely cut off by forests and general 
lack of communications from the Spanish, Portuguese and Dutch 
speakers who flank it on the West, South and East respectively. 
These languages are consequently as ‘foreign’ in British Guiana as 
they are in England. Of the population of half-a-million, 95°, are 
concentrated in the narrow 20-mile wide coastal strip, the remainder 
being scattered in the vast untrodden interior. According to the 
1946 census, this remainder consists largely of the 4.3°,, American- 
Indian inhabitants, for whom the name Amerindian has been coined 
in the United States. Having only the most tenuous contact with 
the rest of the population, they speak a wide variety of different 
native languages, and their comprehension and use of English 
varies considerably with circumstances. In any discussion on 
languages in British Guiana, they may quite fairly be relegated to 
an appendix and, except for those who, having intermingled with 


the rest of the population speak like them, they will be left out of 


this article. The only other significant non- English feature of the 
British Guiana language picture is the fact that nearly half the 
total population is East Indian, i.e., coming originally from India 
Very few Indian-born immigrants still exist, but there are some, 
and for them spoken English is a difficulty, though their under- 
standing of it is quite sufficient for ordinary communication. The 
Immigration Agent-General, with whom the writer discussed this 
question a few years ago, thought that this small class would very 
Shortly disappear. It is a significant fact that in the first General 
Elections held with universal adult suffrage in 1953, polling-stations 
displayed voting instructions in English at the doors, and in Nagri 
and Urdu in the booths, whereas in the 1957 elections, English was 
used throughout. In neither case was any official or Party publi- 
cation printed in anything but English and this passed without any 
comment. The actual influence of Hindi on the lower levels of spoken 
English in British Guiana may not, however, be lightly disregarded, 
and is, in the writer’s view, a matter awaiting proper investigation. 
This last statement is not in any way meant to imply criticism of 
the conscious efforts being made by two or three Hindu religious 
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bodies through schools and Temples, and now by the Indian Council 
for Cultural Relationships, to retain or regain the knowledge of 
Hindi among East Indians'. These organizations have a hard time 
achieving their immediate purpose, which is to prevent the complete 
disappearance of Hindi among East Indians, and they are far from 
affecting the English language picture in British Guiana. The real 
influence of Hindi referred to above lies further back in time and 
further down the social scale, in circumstances where large numbers 
of the earlier generations of Hindu labourers mixed with African 
and perhaps also Portuguese labourers on sugar estates and in 
country areas generally. This influence is on the whole not much 
recognized, and is difficult to estimate in the present language 
picture. 

What then is the present language picture? Perhaps the easiest 
way to illustrate it would be to consider the simple statement ‘I told 
him’ as a piece of Standard English spoken with Received Pronun- 
ciation and indicating that the person speaking has said something 
at some time in the past to some other person, a known male. 
This identical piece of information would be expressed in the 
following different ways in British Guiana: 


1. Itold him. [at tovld him] 
la. I told hin [at told him] 
2. I[tol’’im. [ar tol 1m] 

3. Itell’im. [at tel Im] 

3a. Atell’im. [a tel 1m] 

4. I telle. [ar tel i] 

4a. A telle. [a tel i] 

5. Metelle. [mr tel i] 

Sa. Metell am. [mi tel am] 


(The phonetic transcript is ‘narrow’ International Phonetic Associa- 
tion as used by Ida Ward.*) 

It is as well to remind the reader that he should not be misled by 
the occurrence of a Standard English present tense form of the verb 
in the samples 3 to Sa. These refer to past time just as much as 
No. | does. Speakers using the form ‘tell’ for past time would use 
the form ‘tellin’ [tel1n], as a finite verb, for the present tense. 

Users of the above forms will be found to be distributed as 
follows, it being understood that there are no sharp dividing lines 
between these social and functional strata, except at the extremes, 
that is, between 1 and the rest and between 5a and the rest: 

'The Indian Council for Cultural Relationships runs adult classes open to 
all interested persons. 

*Ida C. Ward: ‘The Phonetics of English’, Heffer. 4th ed., 1945. 
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1. Britons, and a small number of persons usually in adminis- 
trative positions consciously imitating ‘white talk’ for social 
reasons. 

la. The important middle-class administrative element in Govern- 

ment and Commerce. Usually having secondary and some- 

times university education. More travelled and often more 
class-conscious. 

Ordinary educated middle-class, clerical and professional, 

usually having secondary education. 

‘| Non-clerical employees, working and 
labouring classes. Have had primary 
but very little or no _ secondary 
education. 

5. Mostly rural labouring class, but also such people as hucksters, 
carters, milksellers, street-pedlars, &c., in towns. Under- 
schooled, semi-literate and illiterate. 

5a. Almost exclusively East Indian labouring class as at 5. 

This stratification is not advanced without some misgiving and 
can no doubt be modified or altered in places, but it is certainly 
broadly acceptable. The term ‘careful’ applied to the speech of 
categories 3 and 3a is not to be taken literally. It is intended to 
differentiate from the speech of 4 and 4a belonging to the same 
group, rather than to imply that the speakers of this group are 
incapable of sustained speech of the type at 2 if they wish. Such 
an implication would be misleading. In fact it can be asserted of 
all the groups from 2 to 5 (not 5a), that they tend gradually to 
approach the one or ones above. An individual speaker in any 
of the categories from 2 to 5 can usually ‘change his category’ 
upward if he feels that the occasion warrants it. When this possibility 
is compared with the unlikelihood of, say, a London labourer, 
even if he tried, speaking like the educated English middleclass, it 
will be seen how liquid the language situation is in British Guiana. 
The speakers in Sa are the only ones of whom it might be said that 
they cannot and do not try to break out of their speech category on 
any occasion. 

Numerically also, categories 2 to 5a form the great bulk of the 
population, so that in all general considerations the others may 
almost be left out of account. Such considerations emphatically 
include the teaching of English in schools. Clearly, of the samples 
given above, the most interesting for students and teachers of 
English are those from 2 to 5a, and more especially 3 to Sa. The 
broad term used to cover these categories from 3 to Sa is ‘Creolese’, 
though when it was first introduced (apparently about the turn of 
the century) by local observers, it was meant to apply only perhaps 
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to the last three categories of speech sampled above, 4, 5 and Sa. 
Briefly, the term ‘creole’ was first applied in the slave-plantation era 
to white people born in the colonies, then apparently to breeds of 
cattle and horses produced in the colonies, and then to the children 
of slaves; later it was also applied to the children of those East 
Indian indentured labourers who were born in the colonies and 
who were employed in what were called ‘Creole Gangs’ doing light 
work on the estates at 3d. per day. As these children grew up, 
they gradually left behind them the language of their fathers and 
used the species of basic communicative English used by their 
parents and the peoples of all races and origins around them. To 
this language and its elaborated development, the name Creolese 
was given. It is the language that all but a very small percentage 
of the whole corpus of children being educated in British Guiana 
hear in their homes and all around them; what is more important, 
it is the language they use freely out of the classroom and, given a 
chance, in it as well. It colours their thinking and naturally affects 
the English they write even in adulthood. This is more than most 
Guianese would grant. 

The rest of this article will accordingly be given over to a descrip- 
tion, in note form, of this ‘Creolese’. Most of this description has 
already appeared in an article by the present writer in “Kyk-Over-AI’ 
(Vol. 5, No. 17), a Guianese literary magazine, and is republished 
here by kind permission of the Editor. 


BACKGROUND OF CREOLESI 


|. On to a variety of West African dialects brought by slaves was 
grafted first of all Dutch, Dutchmen being slave-masters in British 
Guiana for some 200 years until 1802. Dutch still remained 
sufficiently prominent in 1838 for it to be the subject of a complaint 
in a Report on Negro Education presented to Lord Glenelg, 
Secretary of State for the Colonies and for War. 

2. Short periods of French (1782-4) and English domination jostled 
each other and interrupted Dutch supremacy until the final arrival 
of the British in 1803; from then on, English began to supersede 
other languages and dialects. 

3. After the abolition of slavery and during the period of East Indian 
indentured labour (1845-1917), Hindi words were added. English, 
grafted on to the East India tongues, produced new patterns which 
in turn affected the generality of the Creolese picture. 

4. Immigrant labour from China (mainly 1853-79) and Portugal 
(mainly 1841-82), had the same effect as had the East Indian 
(Portuguese are still not considered ‘white’ in British Guiana.) 

5. African gold- and diamond-seekers venturing into the interior 
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brought back Amerindian words, mostly nouns, and introduced 
them into the language: some of these are still in general circulation 

The population as shewn in the 1946 census ts divided as indicated 
below (there will not be much change in these proportions today 
except for a probable increase in the percentage of East Indians) 


Percentage 


\merindians 4.3 
Negro 38.2 
Mixed .. 10.0 
East Indian 43.5 
European other than Portuguese 0.6 
Portuguese 2.3 
Chinese , 0.9 
Other Asiatics, and Not Stated 0.2 

100.0 


All these contribute to Creolese and, on the whole, all use it, 
except for the Europeans and Amerindians. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CREOLESI 


1. Creolese is solely a medium of oral expression, and is never used 
for written communication, but newspapers sometimes carry jocular 
articles in the idiom and expressions or proverbs occasionally 
appear in the body of a printed English text. 
2. Standard English ts the framework and container of Creolese, 
but its sources and speech-patterns are additionally derived from 
the sources indicated (with examples) below: 
British dialects: (Northern English) cuffuffle (vb.); (Scottish) gie 
(vb.); (Irish) lep (vb.). 
Church English: beforetime (adv.); whosoever; drownded 
(« drownéd). 
United States English: guy (n.); presently (-—at present); also 
some influence on tonal stress. 
African dialects: bakra (n.); nyam (vb.); kabba-kabba (adj.). 
Dutch: koker (n.); paal off (vb.); the [d] for [6] in dat, de 
(- that, the); broad open vowels as in baas (— boss). 
French: mousse (n.) crapaud (n.); and probably a few grammatical 
patterns (e.g., all two both). 
Hindi: A number of nouns connected with food, ceremonies and 
dress: also basic structural influences, both grammatical 
(¢.g., pronoun ‘me’ as a nominative form) and lexical (‘the 
time meet’ ‘has arrived’) 
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Portuguese (only a small contribution): mustee (n. and adj., 

mestico—a_half-breed). 

Chinese (another small contribution): chow-mien (n.); kowtow 

(vb.). 

\merindian Languages: matapee (n.): pywarri (n.). 

3. Gesture, especially of the hands and face but also of other parts 
of the body, is an inseparable quality of Creolese: crisp, vivid 
imagery is a corollary to this. 

+. Intonation, by coincidence, somewhat resembles that of Welsh 
people; it can, however, have lower (and also much higher) pitches, 
and much heavier stress? in some circumstances there are much 
longer drawls than one is likely to hear anywhere in the British Isles. 
5. Vowels are pure and broad as a rule, there being very few 
diphthongs in the pronunciation. Among consonants, ‘th’ becomes 
‘d’ or ‘t, -ing becomes -in, while ‘r’ is pronounced before another 
consonant (bird, heart), and often finally as well (car, door). 

6. There are many aphetic and clipped forms, and the dropping 
of the final consonant or syllable is encountered. 

Plural and genitive inflections in nouns are dropped, as are 
person and tense inflections in verbs, e.g., De neighbour dog kill 
de cat— the neighbour's dog killed the cat. 

8. The verb is often the word containing the important idea in the 
sentence, thus, dey unfair de boy they have been unfair to the boy. 
9. Adjectives are repeated for superlative effect. Reduplication is a 
feature applied to descriptive nouns as well: e.g., tupid-tupid 
very stupid: a shak-shak a rattle. 

10. Prepositions are unimportant. They are often omitted or 
limited in use, e.g., A goin Buxton tomarra | am going to Buxton 
tomorrow. 

ll. A great abundance of descriptive sound words are added for 
effect: E fall dung biddip! An de bottles go kreng-geddeng! i.e., 
he fell down and the bottles were smashed. 

Such then are the main features of Creolese. It is obviously just 
as unhelpful to say that Creolese is bad English as it would be to 
say that English is bad Creolese. As in the case of any dialect, a 
realistic attitude towards it ought to be decided upon, for it has its 
merits (even if they do have to be carefully sought and reared). 
One such merit, as anyone familiar with Creolese would agree, ts 
its capacity for imagery and brief but telling description; it must 
also be said in passing that much of what has been said here would 
apply with a few changes to any other West Indian dialect. It 
appears to be assumed, however, that what is considered good 
normal English language is within easy reach of the average school- 
child, who has only consciously to shove aside Creolese in order 
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to achieve it; although, and especially in recent years, examination 
results have been belying this assumption, it is nevertheless 
unhappy commentary that no effort is being sponscred to provide 
a scientific analysis of this Creolese language; only thus can a 
proper base for directing the competent teaching of English it 
British Guiana be discovered. 


A Wrong Diagnosis 
L.A. HILL 


READERS OF English Language Teaching may be interested to hear 
of a recent case in which phonetics solved a problem which 
at first seemed to be a syntactical one. Some English people 
talking with a Japanese noticed that he appeared to be saying ‘she’ 
when referring to a male person. As this Japanese could speak a 
lot of English, they came to the conclusion that the Japanese 
language must make no distinctions between male and female in 
pronouns, and that teachers of English in Japan must have the 
peculiar habit of emphasizing the feminine in their teaching (most 
students of English who have trouble with ‘he’ and ‘she’ tend t 
use ‘he’ instead of ‘she’, and not vice versa). 

As a matter of fact, however, the Japanese concerned was not 
saying ‘she’ but [gi] ({¢] is a voiceless palatal fricative of the type 
used by many English people for the first sound of huge and human) 
In Japanese, [¢] and [h] are allophones of the same phoneme, 
i.e. they belong to the same family (see D. Jones: THe PHONEMI 
Its NATURE AND Use, Heffer’s, para. 22): [¢] appears only before 
[i], and [h] only before [a], [e] and [o]. To the Japanese speaker, 
[¢] and [h] seem to be the same sound, just as [k] in [ki:] and 
[k] in [ka:] seem to be the same sound to the ordinary English 
speaker. When the Japanese speaker hears English [hen], [hai]. 
[hou] and [hi:], he identifies the [h] sound in the first three wit! 
his own [h] allophone before [a], [e] and [o], and that in [hi:] 
with his [¢] allophone before [i]. He therefore pronounces [hen] 
[hai], [hou], [giz]. 

rhe English listener, who is not accustomed to a [¢] before a1 
[iz] sound, in his turn identifies it with the nearest sound in his own 
system, which is a [f]. Since it happens that the resultant [fi:] 
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belongs to the same form-class as the expected [hi:], this leads the 
English listener to diagnose the error as syntactical instead of 
phonetic. If he then sets out to correct the Japanese speaker's 
mistake, One can imagine the cross-purposes at which they will 


work until each finally finds out what the other is doing. 


The Question Box 


Conducted by F. T. Woop and P. A. D. MAacCartTHy 


sTION. —Is it possible to use the present tense after the verb to hope in a 
ence like the following: ‘I hope he comes next year’? 
SWER.— Jespersen (Mod. Eng. Gram., IV, 2.4(7) says that the present tense 
ed after hope when the immediate future is implied, and gives the example, 
[ hope she plays one of Mozart's sonatas’. Similarly we might say to a friend 
0 is about to go on holiday, ‘I hope you have a good holiday’ or “I hope the 
veather keeps fine for you.’ But the present tense may also be used for the 
wre distant future to suggest urgency or a rather strong desire: e.g. Lass 


umuner was very poor; J hope we get a good one next year. 


QUFSTION.-- What is the difference between ‘She was afraid to wake her husband 

* and ‘She was afraid of waking her husband up’? 

NSWER.— The infinitive suggests that possible consequences deterred her 

What the possible consequences were would, of course, depend on the circum- 
stances or situation. Her husband might be annoyed with her; or if he were 
ll, suddenly to awaken him might aggravate his condition; or if she had 
iwakened to find an intruder in the room she might fear that the intruder 
vould attack her if she attempted to rouse her husband. 

The gerund suggests that waking her husband up was the consequence which 
he wished to avoid. Again, the reason would depend upon the circumstances 
or situation. It might be that she thought he required more sleep; or it might 
be that she did not wish him to know that she had been in the room, or to see 
hat she was doing. It might even be that she knew he would be angry if he 
were awakened. The point is that the infinitive implies that she would have 
liked to wake him up, but for some reason or other dared not; the gerund 
mplies that she wished not to wake him up but feared lest she should. The 

tion is discussed in the article ‘Gerund versus Infinitive’ in E.L.7., Vol. XI. 


No. 1 (Oct.-Dec., 1956). 


QUESTION.—I had always understood that the rule concerning the simple past 
ense and the present perfect was that the simple past was used to express an 
iction in the past where the time was definite, and the present perfect to express 
in action in the past when the time was indefinite. How, then, does one account 
for the verbal forms in the following sentences? ‘This was my father’s watch’ 
(Simple Past), “These forks have been ours’ (Present Perfect). 

ANSWER.—The first sentence implies that the watch is no longer my father’s; 
either he has given it to me, or he is dead and I have inherited it. His possession 
of it, therefore, is quite definitely a thing of the past. As to the second sentence 
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I am doubtful whether it would be used without some other words attached t 
it: e.g. “These forks have been ours for the past five years’ (implying they 
still ours), or “These forks have been ours, they have been my cousin’s, 
now they belong to you’. (Here each successive ownership is represented as 
part of what we might call the history of the forks up to the present moment.) 
The Present Perfect implies that the activity, the event or the occurrence 
question took place in the past but is viewed as in some way connected 
the present. It may be that it extends right up to the present: e.g. Mr Smith 
has worked for this firm almost thirty years. This implies that he is still with the 
firm. It might imply that he is expected to continue in the firm’s employme 
but not necessarily so, for it could be used by the manager in paying a tribute 
to him on the day of his retirement; but it could not be used after he retired 
It may be that it represents the present position resulting from something that 
occurred in the past (She has broken her arm —hence her arm is now broken 
or a past event or situation as deduced from present appearances (Someon 
has been interfering with my bicycle, It looks as though this building has been a 
hotel). Or it may be a past occurrence which is thought of as falling, at some 
unspecified time, within an inclusive present stretching backwards from the 
present moment (There have been many strikes since the end of the war). The 
limit of inclusion is not always stated, but in using the perfect tense the speaker 
always has one in mind: e.g. This building has been a private house, it has been 
a school, it has been a nurses’ home, and now it is used as a club (i.e. since it was 
built, or within living memory, or since I have known it) 


QursTION. A student of English on holiday in Britain asks the usual stock 
question of people he meets: ‘Do you know London?’ The answers he receives 
are variously worded: A answers, ‘Yes, I lived there ten years.’ B replies, ‘| 
lived there for ten years.’ C says, ‘I have lived there six years’, but D, ‘I have 
lived there for six years’, while E’s answer is ‘I have been living there five years.’ 
For a French student there is a decided distinction of meaning between the 
different versions. What is the implied meaning of each in English? 
ANSWER. —Let us first deal with A, C and E, where for is not used. A implies 
that I am living there no longer. C implies that I am still living there; so does E, 
but where the former merely represents the total period of my residence up to 
date, the latter thinks rather of the continuous passing of time —day after day, 
month after month. Perhaps there is also the suggestion that I expect to go on 
living there, which is not so strong in the former. This point comes Out more 
clearly if we go back to the answer given to the previous question, where it 
was suggested that in a tribute to an employee who was retiring, the manager 
of a firm might say ‘Mr Smith has worked for this firm almost thirty years’ 
He would hardly say has been working for this firm, though it is quite likely he 
would use this progressive form, in preference to the other, if he were showing 
a visitor round and introducing him to Mr Smith, the suggestion being, ‘and 
we expect he will go on working for us for several more years yet’. There is, 
that is to say, something more final about the non-progressive form. 

Now as to Band D. I do not think that many speakers of English are conscious 
of expressing any difference of meaning when they use the preposition. If there 
is any, it would seem to be that the form without the preposition represents 
the sum total when looked at from the end, whereas for represents duration and 
is another way of introducing a progressive sense. The Chancellor's speech 
lasted two hours is merely a mathematical statement of time; The Chancellor's 
speech lasted for two hours represents the Chancellor going on speaking until, 
by the time he finishes, two hours have elapsed. This is probably why, when 
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ve wish to express some kind of feeling, such as admiration, annoyance, &c., 
we incline to use for (He preached for over half an hour; suggestion—a twenty- 
minute sermon is quite sufficient). It is also why (although you do not include 
an example of it in your question) it is more usual to find the progressive form 
of the perfect used with for than without it. 


QUFSTION.—In the Question Box of E.L.T., Vol. XI, No. 4, I notice this sentence: 
‘In our time we have not only to look to our own interests but also to the 
nterests of other people and nations.” Don’t you think that this construction 
s rather careless and that the correct order of the words must be ‘We have to 
look not only to our own interests but also to the interests of other people and 
nations’? Since not only is followed by an infinitive one expects that but also 
should be followed by an infinitive too. 

And a further question: is my previous paragraph grammatically correct? 
ANSWER. —You are quite right in your criticism of the sentence you quote, and 
n your correction of it. The rule is that any words which apply to both of the 
correlated terms (in this case we have to look) should precede the first of the 
correlatives. 

As to your second query, it would be more correct to say ‘the correct order 
of the words should be’. 


QUFSTION.— In mentioning prices of things English uses both at and for: e.g. 
‘The best gloves sold at the price’, ‘Boats for hire at very low charges’, ‘Tourist 
service at reduced fares’ but ‘London to Paris by air for £5’, ‘A much better 
quality shirt for a guinea’. I thought it came to this: that for referred to a 
definite ‘lot’ sold, whereas at is more abstract, implying the distributive notion 
of ‘each’, But in the Sunday Times of 25 November, 1951, I find “It (mutton) 
can be bought in the shops for 3d. a pound’ and the headline ‘Mutton ar 3d. 
a Pound’. From the same journal (30 Dec., 1951) ‘J. Constable’s “Stratford 
Mill on the Stour” was bought by R.M.D. for £44,100’, ‘The Rembrandt, which 
sold for £8,000 at Sotheby’s’, ‘Hunting horn of John Peel found a buyer ar £600". 
Is there some method in this madness? Is there some distinct difference of 
meaning, apart from the frequency of the use of either? 
ANSWER.--I think the difference is a psychological one. For suggests exchange 
(I gave five shillings for this pen, At one time you could buy a suit for four or 
five guineas, He sold his house for £2,000). Hence if our mind is fixed on the 
individual purchaser or seller and what he gives or receives for the thing in 
question, we use for. If on the other hand our mind is centred on the price 
which is fixed at what we may call the ‘sale-level’, or which an article reaches 
at an auction, then at is used. It is thus a question of centre of interest. The 
writer of the Sunday Times article is thinking of the housewives he saw in the 
shop handing over their money in exchange for the mutton, and of course he 
wishes it to appeal to his readers in that way. The person who drafted the 
headline is struck by the price as compared with that which is charged in 
Britain; hence he uses at. The person who advertises boats for hire at very low 
charges thinks of his charges as compared with those of others; the air line that 
announces trips from London to Paris for £5 thinks of the potential patrons 
who will read his advertisement and will (so he hopes) be impressed with all 
they will get in exchange for so moderate a sum of money. The announcement 
about the Constable picture thinks of the buyer giving the auctioneer £44,100 
in exchange for it; that about the Rembrandt, of the auctioneer (and eventually 
the seller) receiving £8,000 in exchange. But that concerning John Peel’s hunting 
horn thinks of the bidding gradually going higher and higher till it reaches 
£600, at which point it stops and the horn is sold. 
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QUISTION. You may dine mw or af a restaurant. We say ‘John works in 
office’ but ‘Father is at the office’. What is the precise significance of the 
litferent prepositions? : 

ANSWER In is used when we think of the person carrying Out the work « 


the activity within the building or the room if represents the building 


place to which we go to carry Out some activity which is normally associated 
vith it and (usually) which is carried out by others there as well. When 
Goldsmith writes of the village parson 

At church, with meek and unaffected grace, 

His look adorned the venerable place 


an ¢ 


rw means ‘while he was conducting the worship’. When Swift wrote 
entitled “On Sleeping in Church’ he was thinking of individual members of the 
congregation going to sleep within the building while the service was in prog 
(not the purpose for which the church exists or for which one expects pe 

to go there) \fv sister works at the library (She goes there cither as a student 
or as a member of the statl, to carry out work connected with it), At) 
works in the library. (She does her work within the building) 


QUESTION... The following is taken from ‘London Calling Europe’, No. 408, 
Dictation. ‘If anyone in the industry is asked how this is done, he will start 
talking about) thermo-plastic resins, ureaformaldehydes and melamines 
complicated and meaningless terms for the layman, but for the cotton men, 
agents of a new cra.” To my mind the first for should be fo, because, according 
to an article in English Studies (Amsterdam), 1957, p. 139, to is used if ‘the 
psychological response of the person affected” is to be conveyed, and surely 
that is the position here. What is your opinion? 

ANSWER. /ov would, I think, be better, though it is unlikely that anyone would 
notice the difference unless he started with a ‘rule’ and then set out to look for 
breaches of it. The general principle deduced by the writer of the article in 
English Studies is, 1) think, sound enough, but we can perhaps be too pernickerty 
f we expect these fine distinctions always to be observed even if, for the average 
reader of the article, it would not affect the meaning. Besides, in this case the 
one preposition has to do service for two words, not merely meaningless but 
also complicated, and this latter requires for (cf That is too complicated for me, 
These are complicated terms for the layman), so that whichever word we use 
it will not suit both 


QUESTION In the lines ‘Theirs not to reason why, theirs but to do and die’ 
(from Tennyson's poem The Charge of the Light Brigade) | have sometimes seen 
theirs spelt their's. Is this correct? 

ANSWER The correct spelling is theirs (without the apostrophe). In early 
editions of the poem it was printed their's, probably by an error on the part 
of either the printer or the poet, but it was later corrected. All the possess 
pronouns fers, ours, vours, theirs, are written without an apostrophe; so is 


the possessive adjective ify 


QUESTION. “The cheese is eating my bread’ (Jerome K. Jerome. Three Men 
ina Boat). What is the meaning of this? 


ANSWER. It is intended to be a humorous reference to the mites in tl | 


we CHC 
QursTiIonN. ‘Where T had picked up the sensation which my dreams real 
before me, | know not’ (Kingsley {/ton Locke). “In the wild streams into 
whose current she had flung herself she was carried along she knew not, she 
cared not, whither’ (Hugh Walpole. The Cathedral) ‘Say not the struggle 
nought availeth’ (Clough). Why ts the form ‘to do not’ used in these quotatior 


ANSWER. [tis a literary form used for the sake of emphasis. In spoken English 
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ye should say J dow’t Know (or possibly I do not know if we wished to be a little 
e forceful). With your second example you might contrast the following, 
Siegfried Sassoon’s Memoirs of a Foxhunting Man: “His name (which | 


have not thought of for | don’t know how many years) was Mr Star 


STION. In sentences like “They do not know what to do with their lives’ is 
etter to use the plural, or would the singular (their life) do equally well? 


ANSWER The general question raised by this query ts discussed in an article 
Singular or Plural?) A Question of Concord’ which appears in Moderna Spr° kh 
Malmo) for September, 1957. In the particular sentence you quote the plural 


vould probably be better, since we think of a number of people each living 
nlessly, each faced with the problem in his own case, so that a number of 

es are involved; but much depends on the context and the precise notion that 

e speaker (or writer) wishes to express. We should, for instance, probably 

eak of ‘people who have lived all their life in the same village’ and “those who 

e devoted their life to the services of others’, because here we are concerned 


h a general characieristic which we apply to individual persons 


OUESTION In an American text dealing with the constituents of man’s body, 
| tind this sentence: ‘The other and many fewer life-atoms that compose out 
body we are hosts to; but they do not remain with us.” [| should like to know 
whether much fewer would not be more correct; or is many used here on the 
inalogy of many more? 
ANSWER Much fewer would not be possible in this sentence, since much refers 
quantity or amount, whereas few denotes number. Logically therefore it 
would seem that there could be no objection to many fewer; yet the fact remains 
it it sounds awkward, and the reason is that the common assumption that 
stands opposed .o many ts not strictly correct, for where many thinks of an 
specified number in terms of the individual units, few thinks of it collectively, 
as a group. Thus in the Biblical Many are called but few are chosen we think 
fa succession of individual persons being called, but of those chosen as con- 
tituting only a small group numerically. And the same is true of such sentences 
Many candidates sat for the examination but few passed, and of the line Few, 
few shall part where many meet from Campbell's poem ‘The Battle of Hohen 
linden’. Moreover, when we come to the comparatives, this difference leads to 
further one: more refers only to the excess or what is added, whereas fewer 
refers not to what is subtracted, but to what remains after the subtraction 
This is clearly seen if we contrast the two sentences J had one more book than 
I thought and I had one fewer books that I thought. We do not say One fewer 
ok, though it is possible to say one book fewer; and this leads us on to the 
next point. The writer of the sentence you quote is apparently trying to equate 
fewer with the number subtracted, just as more is equated with the number 
idded; but this frequently assumed analogy is, as we have shown above, 


fallacious. What is needed, then, is some way of saying that the number of one 
oup, collectively, is considerably smaller than that of the other group, and 
s cannot be expressed by either much or many so long as fewer is used attribu 
vely. But there is also a predicative use of few, an example of which ts to be 
found in Olive Conway’s one-act play Becky Sharp: “The people who have 
horses in Brussels tonight are few’. Here there would be no objection to using 
uch with the comparative (“Tomorrow they will be much fewer’), for the 
predicative use expresses a general characteristic of the whole group or collec 
tivity: it means ‘not very numerous’ or ‘small in number’. This seems to offer 
a solution. Why not re-word the sentence in some such way as this: “The other 
life-atoms that compose out body, and to which we are hosts, are much fewet 
but they do not remain with us.’? 








Book Reviews 


DESKBOOK OF CORRECT ENGLISH. By Michael West and 
P. F. Kimber. 191 pages. Longmans. 10s. 6d. 


Phe character and purpose of this book have been clearly and concisely described 
by the publisher on the dust-jacket: 

‘This is a reference book to be kept always at hand by anyone who needs to 
write correctly and accurately, whether for business or pleasure. There are fiy 
main sections: a Spelling Dictionary; Grammar and Usage; Rules of Spelling; 
Punctuation; the lay-out and punctuation of a business letter. The Spellir g 
Dictionary consists of a list of words which are commonly misspelt or found 
difficult, and it includes words adopted from foreign languages distinguishing 
between those which are fully naturalized and those which are still to be regarded 
as loan-words. It suggests when a hyphen is necessary and when its use is 
wrong; and contrasts the meanings of words which are easily confused. 

he Grammar and Usage sections include some clear rules for the avoidance 
of jargon; in particular, for using simple phrases instead of meaningless com- 
mercial cliches. 

The Deskbook is the result of many years of research and analytical study by 
a leading authority on the teaching of I nglish.” 

In a foreword Professor Wrenn has written, amongst other comments: 
‘this skilfully sized and arranged book does so much more and in so much less 
space, with such cunningly contrived visual aids to speedy results, than could 
any dictionary’. . . ‘the authors, as they explain, have had the most rare good 
sense to note the more historically correct spellings when these survived as 
alternates, while deliberately preferring the more accepted forms’ . . . “How 
much time do we who write waste in the mental process of deciding between 
apparently rival and authentic good usages? What a saving in actual man-hours 
(in the jargon of to-day) to be able to follow without further effort guides like 
these, who are wise as well as safe!’ 

The foreword is followed by an ‘Explanation’ which informs us that there 
are 10,000 entries consisting of the words most commonly misspelt and points 
out how the visual impression created in the following pages will help us to 
note details of correct spelling. This is followed by a useful bibliography headed 
‘Authorities’. 

The Spelling Dictionary forms the greater part of the book and covers 109 
pages. We give examples of some entries: 

aggrieved 

(a) hotel, hotelkeepet (An hotel’ is obsolete) 

Street (Chandos Street, etc.; Capital S-/) 
The section on Grammar and Usage covers 59 pages and contains entries such 
as this: 
*Since— should not be used after Ago: ‘It is twenty years ago since he died’ 

-‘It is twenty years since he died’ or ‘He died twenty years ago 

. signifies ‘should be’. 

We are warned against pretentious words such as Ablutions, Denominated, 
Remuneration, and against the terms of commercial jargon such as ‘Give 
coverage to’, and ‘I am in receipt of". From page 170 onwards we find useful 
notes on ‘Rules of Spelling’, ‘Punctuation’, ‘Layout and Punctuation of 
Business Letter’ 
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[his book deals with some highly controversial matters, but it is expected 
hat its recommendations will receive a widespread measure of support. It 
should be pointed out that the suggestions made concerning the use of commas 
ndicate when such punctuation marks are obligatory and are not intended to 
cover all cases in which commas are permissible. 

No book of English spellings (or even of English grammar) can be described 
as authoritative, because there is no authority other than acceptation. Even 
though The Times persists in the spelling motor-tire, it cannot persuade people 
to change the accepted spelling ryre. 

These authors have rightly preferred the accepted spelling to that which 
many influential organizations consider the correct one (which is mentioned in 
talics). In this sense, that acceptation is the final authority, this book might, 
n time, become generally recognized as authoritative, because it provides the 
quickest way of finding a spelling. 


BRITISH BOOK NEWS, a Guide to Book Selection. The annual 
subscription for 12 monthly issues, and for a separate index for 
the year, post free, is 15s. overseas (except U.S.A. and Canada), 
$4.25 for the U.S.A. and Canada, and 30s. in the U.K. Publica- 
tions Department, The British Council. 


In November, 1957, appeared No. 207 of British Book News which contained 
an article entitled ‘Guides to the Study of English Literature’ by Miss Barbara 
C. Turner. This article will provide information of the greatest value to 
librarians, university students of English and research workers who have chosen 
English Literature a. their special subject of study; to quote from the first 
paragraph, ‘The object of this article is to outline the bibliographical resources 
available to the student of English literature who in this respect is not ill served’. 

First of all, there is a brief but very helpful description of the more general 
bibliographies which deal with this subject; this is followed by those of particular 
periods. Then comes a paragraph on information to be obtained concerning 
literary forms, beginning with verse. 

Many readers will be especially interested in the ensuing paragraph which 
ntroduces drama. Let us quote from the end of this and the beginning of the 
following paragraph on the novel. 

‘Extensive handlists of plays at the end of each section of Allardyce Nicoll’s 
1 History of English Drama, 1660-1900 (1952- . Cambridge University 
Press, in progress, 42s.-63s. a volume) give the date of performance and the 
place and date of publication, while Restoration plays are bibliographically 
described in Montague Summers's A Bibliography of Restoration Drama (1935, 
Fortune Press) together with selected later editions. 

Bibliographies of fiction begin with Arundell Esdaile’s A List of English Tales 
and Prose Romances Printed before 1740 (1912, Bibliographical Society), followed 
by Andrew Block’s The English Novel, 1740-1850 (1939, Grafton).’ 

These characteristic entries will reveal to the reader the assistance which he 
may expect to receive from this condensed but highly informative article. The 
latter half of the third page discusses bibliographies of individual authors. The 
student is then set on the way in the search through more general bibliographies 
from which he may need to extract information, and which range from the 
l6th and 17th Century Stationer’s Register to the current British National 
Bibliography and Subject Index to Periodicals. At the end are comments on a 
selection of modestly priced booklets which will give useful advice to the student 
who needs to consider the presentation of material. 
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THE ARCHWAY ENGLISH COURSE FOR BURMA. Book | 
(143 pages), Teacher’s Handbook, Part One (76 pages). V Myo 
Min, William Philipsz and D. Y. Morgan. O.U.P. (Madras). 


This book has been produced to meet the post-war needs of the Burmese schools 
Both the pupils’ book and the teacher’s handbook have been composed speci- 
fically for regional requirements. 

The course is a direct-method one, and the teacher’s handbook is written in 
English. In both books, careful attention has been paid to grading. Con- 


sequently the teacher’s handbook avoids the disadvantage common to most of 


these books, namely that the teachers who are good enough to understand 
them have no need of them, whilst those who really need them cannot under- 
stand them. 

The authors, although working in Burma, are clearly in close contact with 
contemporary British and American linguistic thought. This is reflected in the 
course, which is most carefully and systematically graded in both structures 
and vocabulary. The only adverse criticisms which might be made of it are 
that it makes no systematic phonetic approach to the teaching of spoken 
English, help in this respect being limited to a few general words of advice to 
teachers at the end of the teacher’s handbook; that the grading plan leads to 
the use from time to time of sentences which are not really English such as 
‘Boys and girls are in her class’ (Pupils’ Book, page 38) and to departures from 
the normal order of presentation, which are hard to understand, such as teaching 
the simple past before the simple present; and that the complete exclusion from 
this book of anything to do with the English-speaking peoples, apart from 
their language, robs the reading-matter of much of the human interest which 
it might otherwise possess; it is understood, however, that the authors intend 
to introduce the English background systematically later in the course 


PRECIS WRITING; Models and Methods. L. R. H. Chapman. 
90 pages. Longmans Green & Co., London. 2s. 6d. 


The purpose of this book is to help students who are preparing for English 
examinations to answer those searching questions which begin, for example, 
‘Give the substance of the following passage in your own words, reducing its 
length to about one third’, or, “Write a precis of the following passage in not 


more than . . . words’. The book is in three parts: the first gives a series of 


passages for précis (each actually taken from an examination paper), a model 
précis, and notes commenting on the passage and the model; the second 
summarizes some general principles of précis writing, particularly with reference 
to the work already done; the last part follows the pattern of the first, but 
utilizes longer and more difficult passages. 

Many students of English, and especially those who are preparing for the 
Cambridge University Certificate examinations in English and similar tests, will 
find this book of the greatest value. Questions of the type treated here frequently 
cause great difficulty, perhaps because in answering them so many language 
skills are brought into play at the same time; the candidate must not only com- 
pose, spell and punctuate accurately, but must also show that he has completely 
comprehended and assimilated the subject-matter of the given test. Précis 
writing is a keen tool in the examiner’s armoury, capable of laying bare many 
deficiencies in language learning, and only by such patient precept and practice 
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as Mr Chapman offers can it be mastered. He has successfully carried out the 
inenviable task of providing model answers to a wide range of questions and 
n these the student has good material with which to compare his own work. 

It is perhaps a pity that Mr Chapman, beyond the introductory sketch 
relating to his own book, nowhere attempts a clearly stated plan of attack for 
précis questions. Some of his examples suggest that he would recommend the 
précis writer to reject at once those parts of the text which do not appear to 
need treatment, e.g. examples following a proposition—but he does not say so 
as part of a general method. Nor do his general principles link up into a 
methodical sequence; this will have to be deduced by the reader. 

Mr Chapman rightly draws attention to the value of the semi-colon in précis- 
writing (page 40), but his own practice, occasionally using it to separate a 
sentence from an afterthought which is not extended to a clause, can hardly be 
recommended. And his comments on the examiners’ choice of texts, however 
heartily one may endorse them—his remark on The Times ‘Fourth Leader’ 
(page 45) is a case in point—are probably out of place in a student’s workbook. 
But this detracts little from the great practicality of the book, which can be 
confidently recommended to teachers and students everywhere. 


TEACHING LIVELY ENGLISH, 55 pages; EXAMINATION 
TIME, 55 pages; ENGLISH SYSTEM OF EDUCATION, 
44 pages. All by C. R. V. Bell, O.B.E. Longmans (Staff Library 
Series). 2s. 3d. each. 


Teaching Lively English. The following are some of the many points clearly 
and emphatically brought out in this booklet: English is one subject; its various 
branches (Grammar, Composition, &c.) should all be under the same teacher. 
In oral work give every child a chance to speak, let him finish what he has to 
say. Make sure that you know what sentence-patterns the lesson contains. 
The correct answer is always in the same tense as the question. Do not use 
up all the time in a reading-lesson on correcting pronunciation. Group work. 
Charades, &c., &c. 

There are some criticisms. The writer (on page 25) rather seems to regard the 
reading vocabulary merely as a seed-bed from which words and patterns are 
transplanted to the active vocabulary. This may be one aspect of reading but it is 
a minor one: the main function of reading is to build up a reading vocabulary, 
which is vastly larger, and in many respects different from the Active Vocabulary. 
He does not mention the importance of looking up from the book while speaking 
in reading aloud. The least satisfactory section is that on Dictation w hich the 
author considers only as an ineffective test of spelling and of comprehension. 
Surely the dictation lesson, carefully prepared so as to prevent errors, is a most 
valuable method of teaching spelling, whereas for Comprehension the Short 
Lecture followed by questions is a better method. 

On page 46, in a discussion on the advantages and disadvantages of purely 
oral work in the first year, he does not mention the disciplinary aspect. A 
100 per cent oral lesson with a young class is a terrible strain on the teacher. A 
little writing, if only copying a few words or even drawing a picture with a 
word under it, gives a break and pulls the class together for a new start. 

Apart from such details, this book is an excellent tabloid of essentially 
practical methodology and it may be commended to every teacher of English, 
even to the more experienced. 
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Examination Time. This booklet is of indirect interest to the language-teacher 
since it deals with examinations generally —in all subjects: yet its practical good 
sense makes it valuable to a wider public than the examiner in English. It might 
indeed be commended to school-teachers, including those who have not yet 
realized such things as the injustice done by unscaled marks. (If the examination 
marks in a subject are, owing to a difficult paper or a timid marker, bunched 
between 60 and 40, the examinee who does well on that paper is penalized 
in comparison with another who does well in an examination whose marks 
range between 100 and zero.) A formula is provided for scaling, but.a table for 
reading off the scaled equivalents would be more practicable-—and might be 
substituted for the rather unnecessary example of an intelligence test on the 
inside back cover. 


The English System of Education. A good brief account of the system with a 
sensible discussion on its applicability or inapplicability to less developed 
countries. 
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